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British trade suffered from the strained relations of Great Britain and Spain,
wished to detach the Spaniards from the Austrians by offering them generous
terms; and they were prepared to assent to the restoration of Gibraltar if the
Spaniards made that one of the conditions of a settlement. Walpole, on the
other hand, would have detached Austria from Spain: his plan was naturally
supported by George, who was greatly afraid that the Townshend alternative
would provoke the Emperor to war, and therefore an invasion of Hanover. But
Townshend had his way, and the result was the Treaty of Seville (1729), by which
the Spanish claim to Parma and Piacenza was recognised as a quid pro quo for the
renunciation of the restrictions placed on British trade with the Spanish territories;
and the privileges granted to the Ostend Company were to be withdrawn.

George was in a torment of suspense by this move. He was as convinced
that the Austrians would enter Hanover as the Tory critics of the treaty were
that it was another discreditable attempt to carry the electorate " on England's
back." When the Spaniards found that the allies were hesitant about executing
those conditions which related to Spanish rights in Austrian lands in Italy
they repudiated the treaty, and the pacification of Europe seemed as remote
as ever. Townshend's plan proved to be ineffective, and the differences of
opinion which developed in the ministry over the question of foreign affairs
made his retirement inevitable and ministerial reconstruction necessary. Walpole
was now the unchallenged head of the ministry, and was therefore in a position
to put his plan of detaching Austria from Spain into operation; and after a
series of delicate negotiations the Emperor was constrained to accept the Second
Treaty of Vienna (1731). Walpole guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction on
condition that Charles VI. suspended the Ostend Company and allowed the
Spaniards to occupy Parma and Piacenza. A few months later the Spaniards
renewed the Treaty of Seville (1732), and British men-o'-war escorted Elizabeth
Farnese's elder son Don Carlos to the Italian duchies.

Walpole has often been blamed for this peace settlement. In his search for
peace, it is argued, he committed his country to war by pledging her to support
the Pragmatic Sanction. His Tory contemporaries persisted in maintaining
that he placed the claims of Hanover before those of his own country : some of
his Whig friends believed that his attempt to maintain the good relations between
his own country and Austria would seriously weaken Franco-British relations.
No one would acclaim Walpole as a great foreign minister; but these criticisms
are unjust, and they obscure the solid achievements gained by his diplomacy.
Chiefly through his efforts Europe was spared a great war; he retained Gibraltar
in the face of persistent demands for its restoration by the Spaniards ; he broke
the power of the Ostend Company; and for a time at least prevented a rapproche-
ment between France and Spain. That the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction
brought war cannot be denied; but the peace which preceded the outbreak of